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Kiag li liaird, Priutcrs, 007 sausoni b'lreei, PhilaJelijhia.. 



'Mr. Pki-stdent and FKLLOW-CiTrzKxs : — 

'.Lo ascribe c^rcat cfiects to small, fai'-feiclicd, and iiicrelv inci- 
i.lciital causes, is a manner of explairuiig liistorical events ^vhicli 
•weak minds pass ofl' and ^veaker minds take as an evidence of 
siinerier sa.!:c<'icitY. Even in those cases wlierc individua.Is arc 
powerful enougki to produce great commotions on tlieir o^vn pri- 
vate motives, sucli an liistorical theory is but rarely admissible; 
but ^viiere a nation acts upon the impulses of llie popular heart, 
it is ]icver so. There arc those vdio find the origin of the ii;reat 
rcliirious lleformation of the sixteenth century in the desire of 
some Gennan ecclesiastics to net married. There are those wlio 
fnid the oriirin of the EnuTish Jlevolution in the meanness of one 
elohn Hampden, who refused to pay a few shillings of ship 
money. There arc those who tell us that the French. .Uevolu- 
tioji never Avould liave happened but for the secret organization 
of the Free Masons. Such ridiculous exhil.)itions of Inunan 
ingenuity nnght amuse us h:id they not frequently exercised a 
most dangerous influence upon the actions of large classes of 
people; for even in our days there are those who pretend to find 
the ori*Tin of the ^^roat strui>"irle which is now convulsing this 
eor.ntry in a few anti-slaverv tracts circulated by a few Aboli- 
tionists from New Ensiland : and what is worse, there are many 
who believe it; and wluit is still worse, there arc many who arc 
prepared to act upon tliat belief. 

True, the first origin of great developments is .ometimes 
apparently small, but only apparently so. It requires an acorn 
fallen from an oak tree to make another oak tree grow. Ever 
so hirge a quantity of mustard-seed will never do it. And even 
an acorn will not, if it falls upon a i-ock. In order to make 
clear to our minds the true nature of the struggle in which wc 
are engaged, you must suffer me to look back upon the original 
c>. niposition of American society. 

The men who established the first settlements in New England 
were almost all plebeians — true children of the people. They 
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Lad not abandoned tlicir old liomcs merely for the purpose of 
seeking' in the wilds of the ncAV world a material fortune, which 
the old world had refused them. They were tlic earnest cham- 
pions of a principle, and they left their native shores because 
there tliat principle was persecuted and oppressed. They sought 
and found upon the rocky soil of New England a place where 
they could conform their social condition to their religious belief. 
Equal in tlieir origin and social standing, inspired by the same 
motives, engaged with equal interest in the same enterprises, 
pursuing the same ends, and sharing the same fortunes — their 
instincts, however crudely developed, were necessarily all demo- 
cratic. Tlieir natural tendency was not to produce in the new 
woidd a social inequality, which in the old world had heavily 
weighed upon them, but had never existed among themselves. 
Every institution they founded had in view the equality of the 
citizens, and by originating a system of public education for all 
the children of the people, they endeavored to perpetuate that 
equality which originally was the characteristic feature of their 
society. It is true there was a great variety in their occupa- 
tions : agriculture, handicraft, commerce, industry, learned pro- 
fessions; but all these occupations being equally respectable, 
they produced no permanent distinctions in societ}^, for what 
one might be another might become. E(|uality, and the demo- 
cratic spirit arising from it, was the basis of their whole social 
and political organization. These tendencies they and their 
descendants carried all over the Nortliern States, and although 
the Puritans gradually dropped most of their religious and social 
peculiarities, and although they, as a race, became lai-gely inter- 
mingled with other classes of people, yet those original tenden- 
cies pervaded the whole social and political system as a powerful 
leaven, and thus determined the character of Northern society 
and civilization. 

This is the spirit to Avhich the North owes her thrift and 
industry, her education, her liberty, her progressive enterprise, 
her prosperity, and her greatness. 

It was not so with the original settlers of the Soutliern 
country, especially Virginia. Some of them were scions of the 
noble houses of England ; they belonged to the privileged class 
at home. They went to the new country, those that were rich 
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and powerful in order to increase tlieir wealth and power, nnd 
those tluit were poor and insignificant in order to .a'ain in the 
Dcv,- world what they had ].)cen vainly striving to find in the old. 
All Avere seeking new fortunes upon a new held of action. Such 
were the Cavaliers; and tlioso who followed thcni were not 
permitted to forget here the diflerence of station wliicii had 
separated them from their patrons at- home. The aristocratic 
gradations of European society, naturally modified by the neces- 
sities of American life, were as much a.s possihle. imitated, or 
rather ret;iined, and the general tendency of things Avas more 
iavorahlc to the preservation than to the abolition of social 
distinctions. This manifested itself clearly in the business 
enterprises of the iiew world aristocrac}'. Large landed estates 
were formed, the cultiva.tion of which required the la1)or of a 
vast number of subordinates. A'^irious ways were devised in 
wliich this labor could be made obligatory; a peculiar system of 
white serfdom was attempted, and everything seemed to concur 
in making the superiority of the few over the many an here- 
ditary and permanent institution. This tendency fixed the 
character of Southern society and civilization. This is the spirit 
to which the South owes her domestic tyranny, Jicr hsck of 
enterprise, the poverty and ignorance of lier masses, the slow- 
ness of her progress. 

J. o 

It is probable- — nay, it is almost certain-— tiiat the aristocratic 
character of Southern society would liavc been uiiable to main- 
tain itself, and to impress its mark permanently upon tlieir 
politicad institutions, had not the importation of a class of 
persons, of whom it was t:dv'en for c:ranted tliat they had to 
labor, not for themselves, but for others, funnshed a welconie 
expedient. 

But for the introduction of negro slavery, the aristocratic 
hmdiiolders of the South, would not have succeeded in fastening 
upon any class of people the burden of obligatory la.bor ; aris- 
tocracy would luive lost its foundation, and l)een o])ligcd to yield 
to the democratic spirit natural to the inhabitants of a new 
country. But in negro slavery it found a congenial element ; 
shivei'v was the soil which nourislied and fostered and sustained 
the roots of aristocracy against the denn^cratic breeze. 

I may remark here, by the way, tliat by tracing the aristo- 
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cr:',tie temlwicv of Soullicvii society back to tlio Ciivaliors ■who 
foiiii<kMl the sottlcDicnts in A'ii'o-iuia, I do not mean to admit tlie 
ridiculous claim of the latter-day cliivali-y, that they arc ji 
supcriur race of people and have all sorts of noble blood in their 
veins. Society became some^vliat mixed, and among the proudesc 
slaved ):irons of the day, there arc certainly a good many 
descendants of men who, if Engdand had to dispose of them 
agiiiii, would be sent to Botaiiy Bay instead of Virginia; wliilc 
other Southern nobles may run up their pedigree to some specu- 
lative YaJikec pedlar. 

Wh.at I mean to say is, that the character of the origiiiid 
settlers determined the character of social and political institu- 
tions, while sidjscquently these institutions in their turn deter- 
mined tlio character of the inhabitants. I am also well aware 
that political doctrines were cultivated in the two groups of 
colonics and States which apparently contradict this representa- 
tion, but only apparently, for in democracies practice frequently 
goes ahead of theory, while in aristocracies frequently theories 
are cherished, the full realization of which would greatly disturl) 
the society which cherishes them. 

Thus we trace in the first stages of American history two dis- 
tinct currents, one running in the direction of social and politi- 
cal e(|uality, and the other in the direction of permanent soci;d. 
and political distinctions — the one essentially democratic, the 
other essentially aristocratic. These currents were running 
smoothly side by side as long as they were kept asunder by the 
separate colonial governments. ^But they became directlv 
antagonistic as soon as, by the organization of the different 
coloujes into one republic, a field of common problems was 
opened to them where they liad to meet. Then the question 
arose, which of the two currents should determine the character 
of the future development of the Americ;in republic? and this 
([uestion, meanwhile expanded to gigantic dimensions, is tlic 
one we have heen'so warndy discussing these forty or fifty 
ye;irs, and which we are now about to decide. 

r;u-don me for having commenced my speech with tlie Pilgrim 
fiith.ers and the first settlers of A'ireinia. I desired to show thnt 
William Lloyd Garrison and Gerrit Smith are not altogethei* 
responsible for the great rebellion. And if you give me leave .1 



^vill proceed to show that tlic llcpublicau party is not altogetlicr 
responsible for tliat event eitlicr. I may tlien arrive at some 
conclusions having a direct bearing upon the burning (juestions 
we have at present to solve. 

The struo-o'le at!;ainst Great Britain commenced, and llic two 
great elenieiits, the democratic and aristocratic, v.'cnt harmoni- 
ously together. They had one great common problem to solve 
—that Avas the problem of the first hi::jtorieal period of the 
American people, the achievement of political indepcndci;ce, the 
foundation of the new American nationalitv, and the derence of 
that iucipieiit nationality against its enemies abroad. AVliile 
struggling together for that common object, they had ever}- con- 
ceivable iriducement for i^oinii" hand in hand. Tlie natural 
antagonism had as yet but im})crfectly disclosed itself. Arid, 
indeed, at that time, tlierc was another possibihty of perma- 
nently Iiarmonizing the conilicting elements. 

The spirit of the le;iders, as weil as the instincts of the 
masses, had risen above the range of ordinary feelings. The 
philosophy of the eighteenth century litid made the statesmen of 
the llevolution anti-slavery men on priiiciple. Tlic elevation of 
mind and tlie generous emotioiis nourished by that n;rcat 
struggle for liberty had confirmed them in their f;iilli. They 
had expanded their desire for colonial indepemh:]ico into a 
broad iissertion of the rights of hunmn nature. From such con- 
victions and impulses grew tliat grand platform of Imma.n litterty 
and equality — tlie Declaration of Independence. All tbeir 
public acts relating to the subject were based upon the convic- 
tion tliat tlic abnormity of shivery was to be put ripon'^thc 
course of ultimate extinction. Hence the ^rcat oi'dinirtice of 
1787, and the legislation about the slave trade. Anil, indeed, 
had that spirit continued to govern the destinies of tliis republic, 
slavery would have been gradually abolished, the foundation of 
the aristocratic tendency would liave been taken away,^ ajid tlic 
futui'e development of the country would have been ])la,ced upon 
the solid and fertile ground of social and political hai-mony 
embodied in truly democratic institutions. ' 

But this healthy development v/as suddenly interfoi'cd with — 
''by the Abolitionists," our opponents will say. Xo, not by 
the AbolitionistS; for the general Abolition spirit of that period 
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liail broufrlit slavcrv near its death. No, it was intcrferoil witli 
l)j tlie invention of tlic cotton-gin; and, strange onoiigli, a pro- 
gress in niannfacturing industry worked a most deplorable 
reaction in moral and political ideas. Slavery, drooping in 
most of the States, became suddenly profitable, and the sordid 
i:ree<iiiicss of i^ain cruslied down in a irreat manv Lcai'ts the 

i:5 o o t,' 

love of principle. Slavery, instead of being an evil, a scourge 
and a disgrace, became suddenly a great economical, moral and 
political blessing. New theories of government sprang out of 
this economical revolution, an<l the same system of socinl orrran- 
ization which but a short time before had boon the foulest blot 
on the American name, was suddenly discovered to be the cor- 
ner-stone of democratic institutions. Even ministers of Christi- 
anity joined in tlie frantic dance around the golden calf, and 
anointed the idol with the sanction of divine orio;in. 

Such was the interference which prevented th.e abolition of 
slavery. Tlicn the aristocratic character of Southern society 
was developed to a stronger and more obnoxious form. The 
old Cavalier clenient lost most of its best attributes ; but its 
worst impulses found a congenial institution to feed upon, and 
out of the Ca,valier grew the slave-lord. The struggle between 
the two antagonistic elements began now in earnest, and out of 
it grew tlie germs of the Rebellion as an almost inevitable con- 
se([uence. 

.Pei'jviit me to shov,' the most characteristic features of this 
stranirc history. Slavery, findinir itself condemned by the uni~ 
versa i opinion of mankind, wanted power in order to stand 
fijiainst so formidable an adversary. There Avas method in its 
proceedings. First it consolidated itself at home. To this end 
it planted itself upon the doctrine of State rights, in the South- 
ern accept;ition of the Avord. I. will call it the doctrine of slave 
States ri'diis, for the rirfiits of the free States was a thimr which 
the doctriiu^ did iu>t include. It did this in order to protect 
itself frolu outside interference while adapting the laws and 
institutions of the several slave States completely to its interests 
ami aspirations. AVhenever the rights of man and tlie funda- 
nuuital liberties of the people — free speech, free press, tria.l by 
juj.'y, writ of liahcas corpus — came into conflict with the ruling 
iiiterest, tiu'y were, in the slave States, most unceremoniously 
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overridden. The po-ssessioii of slaves beeiune an indis])eiisal)lo 
quulKication for oilicc — in sonic States by l;iw, in otliers ])Y 
custom. The exceptions were rare. The shive poAvcr assumed 
a most absolute dictatorship, -which irradnally absorbed all the 
giiarjintees of popular liberty. So nuicli for its home policy. 

j>ut it did not stop there. Finding that tlie democratic ele- 
ment of free labor societv, ^vith Avhicli it ^vas yoked too-c-thcr bv 
the national organization of tliis repuhlic, had an expansive 
tendency, and Avas growing stronger every day, out of all pro- 
portion, and fearing to be crowded out aiid overwhelmed ]>v it, 
the slave power deemed it necessary either to control or to sup- 
press, that elemeiit. Its State rights doctrine was an intrenched 
position, from which it now commenced making aggi-essive 
sallies. Morbidly sensitive of the ri^dits of its own States, it 
asked that for its benefit the rights of the ])eople of tlie free 
States should be put down ; it imperiously demanded the sup- 
pression of nnti-siavery papers and tlie punishment of anti- 
siavei'v speakers ; in some cases ii enfoi'ced its demand l)y arson 
and murder. This tendency brought forth at a later ])eri()d the 
most Ihiixrant violation of the riirhts of the free States, the 
mo]»strous Fugitive Slave Law, vrhich, setting aside trial bv jury 
and habeas co?7>?(S, demande<l the rendition of fugitives, nor, 
according to the laws and forms of justice prevailiiiL!; in the 
Stjites where the fu^-itives were caunlit, but by a. rule of sum- 
mavy and arbitrary proceeding dictated to C(uigress by the 
slave power, and by Congress, thus ruled, to the people. These 
proceedings made it necessary for the peoj)le of the North to 
stand up in defence of the rights of their own States. T'hus the 
slave power, while insisting upon State I'ights for itself, cmb^iv- 
ored to accumulate power in its own hands to control the I'cst of 
the States accordini^ to its interests. 

But the .accunndation of power was not complete. The slave 
power wanted to rule the whole machinery not only of its own 
States, but' of the (jcnernl Government also, for its own ])ur- 
poses. Jt wanted to adapt the whole of our national insti- 
tutions to its own interests. It wanted a, [)ern:ianently contJ-ol- 
ling iniluence in our national legislature. Jlence its ci-y i'o)' a 

balance of po^ver,'' Avhich meant either a. permanent majority 
in Congress, or, if that could not be had, a vote- strong enomdi 
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to constitute a power of veto on all legislative acts. TTcnce its 
opposition to the admission of new free States; liencc its demand 
thitt slavery should take possession of all the national territories, 
out of -which new slave States might be formed. In this manner 
I he slave power Avorked steadily for the conquest of supreme and 
a f)Si)hito control of our national affairs; and had it succeeded, 
the republic would now lie at its feet bound hand and foot, and 
the aristocratic element in this country woald have achieved one 
of the strangest victories over the progressive spirit of this age. 

If: must be admitted, the slave power carried out its policy 
with such consummate acuteness that Machiavelli himself, if he 
lived to dav, mi;:ht profit from its teachinfrs. The South was 
weak, the North was strong ; but the South was united, and the 
North divi<led. "".Ilie slave interest licld the balance of power 
between the political pai-iies of the country. In an evil hour — 
'.in evil hour ii^deed for this republic — a political party inaugur- 
,it('(l that most demoralizing, that most pernicious principle, that 
to the victors belong the spoils. And the slave power rose up 
and said, ""Only to him will I give these things who falls down 
and worships me." And they fell down and worshipped in turn, 
but the Democratic " party worshipped most. To the victors 
belonged the spoils, and victory Avith the spoils could only be 
o])tained bv co-oneration with and untirinjx subserviency to the 
slave power. 

This was one of those dark periods iii our our political history 
whi(!h may sen<l a blush to every manly cheek, and make us 
almost doubt of the innate nobility of human nature. Tiie fate 
of a, democratic republic seemed almost decided by the self- 
degradation of freemen. What the united energy of the slave 
power might have vainly attempted, the inexhaustible obsequious- 
ness of its Northern allies would h.ave accomplished had there 
not been a residue of virtue in the peo])le. 

I>nt in the course of this strujio-le for absolute dominion, the 
slave poAver showed one tendency which gave it an entirely new 
aspect. At the time when it had intrenched itself in its doctrine 
of State rights, and was about to trv its streni^th in offensive 
operation^:, it raised the threat of separation, secession, disunion, 
in order to enforce its demands. And that crv remained ever 
since its staple threat ; and, fostered and strengthened by North- 
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crn obsequiousness, it became its most formidable weapon. 
AVhat did this cry mean ? It meaiit tliis : ^' If you ^vill not 
permit us to rule this nation, ^ve arc determined to ruin it.'' 
This cry Avas raised and reiterated again and a_Li;ain, h;)n^:r before 
you lieard of a Republican party. Then the slave })0v>-er estab- 
lished its disloyal character, its anti-national tendcvicy. It "was 
then — mark Avhat I sav — it was then the izreat llebollion boLran. 

The slave power, wliich former!}^ had been only tlie adversary 
of an opposite element in the nation, became tlien tlie enemy uf 
the nation itself. To be ruled by one who continually threatened 
to murder her — that w^as the situation of the Americ;in re]>u])lic. 
Then the Northern people had to struggle, not only for their 
rights and liberties, tlieir dignity and prosperity, but in strug- 
gling against the pretensions of the slave power tliey fought fur 
the life of American nationtility. By one of tlic most singular 
perversions of human logic, tlie party of the slave pov/er called 
itself the national piU'ty. While it vras admitted in the iNorth, 
that freedom was national and slavery was sectional, the party 
of freedom was stigmatized as sectional, the party of slavery 
eulogized as national. A party, tlie main body of which con- 
tinually nourished the knife of the assassin over the head of the 
nation — that party national ! A truly loyal and national man 
will never feel ten^pted even to threaten the life of the nation; 
the slave power disclosed its enmity to tlie nationality, first by the 
threat, and then the earnestness of the threat by the attempt. 

At last, when under Buchanan's Administration the assump- 
tions and usurpations of the slave power cvdminated in the Dred 
Scott and Lccompton policy, the people of the Nortli, the demo- 
cratic element of the country, rose up, and at the election of 
1860 it vindicated its liberties and its manhood. It rescued the 
republic from the grasp of an anti-democi-atic as well as anti- 
national power. Then the second great period of the history of 
the American people arrived at the crisis of its development. 
The first had solved the problem of achieving the foundation of 
the new nationality and defending it against its great enemy 
abroad; the problem of the second is to maintain the American 
nationality by defending it against its great enemy at home. 
The election of ISGO was a notice given to the slave power that 
the American nation meant no longer to live in cowardly fear of 
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the niurdoroiis knife pointcil at its 'licavt Ly a set of imperious 
jiristocrnts, but tlmt it luoniit tr) take its c:<»vernrneDt into its own 
liands. This -was tlie first la'ancl uprising of tlie democratic 
spirit of the people aL^ainst the ahsolute control of the slave 
power. The high-handed attempt of tlic latter to force tlic peo- 
ple to surrender tlui attributes of our Government, springiiii!,' 
from the northern spirit of eijuality, to the Southern spii'it of 
aristocratic dominion was foiled, and the slave power, seeing 
that its arrogtited privilege to rule the nation vv'jis denied, began 
to execute its threat to ruin it. It withdrew at once into its 
doctrine of slave States riirhts, and, carrvinic it to the criminal 
extent of secession, struck its murderous blow at the life of the 
nation. It transferred the contest from the forum to the bi]ttk»~ 
field, and once more Soundheads ami Cavaliers, Democracv and 
Aristoci'acv, meet each other in. arms. This is the liistorv of 
the origin of this revolution. I call it a revolution, ior it is ii 
rebellion only on their side; it is a revolution for tlie American 
peo])lc. This is the true character of the gi'eat struggle for the 
preservation of our nationality, a struggle which v/as iin'tia.ted, 
not when the first gun was lired upon Foi-t Sumter, but vdien the 
slave ai'istocracy uttered the first threat of disunion; wiiich 
ari'ived at its crisis Avhen the slave aristocracy failed in its 
attempt to obtain complete control over our National (jovern- 
nient, ami struck the blow against the life of the natioji ; and 
which cannot end until the anti-national spirit is extinguished 
by th.e destruction of the institution which begot and fostered it. 

I liave led you through this long and perhaps tedious sum- 
mary of our social and political histoi'y for the purpose of 
showing that our present struggle is the na.tural oiitgrov* th of an 
antagonism of Avhich v,e find the germs in the first oi'iranizatiois 
of American society. I have shown, also, that the aristocratic 
clement, after having identified itself with the system of slavery, 
acted upon the command of its necessities. Its principal crime 
consisted r.t the beirinning, ami consists to-dav, in its identifvino- 
itself v,'ith slavery instead of yielding to the democratic principles 
\i\)on which a healthy national organization could be founded. But 
remaining faithful to slavery, it Avas impelled by the irresistible 
power of logic, from step to step, until at last it landed in the 
domain of hiirh treason. Finding slavery eiuhin^cered by public 
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opinion, it. was iKitural that it sliouM sluit itself up a_G;a.in>t tliat 
(laiiu'orous intiuciice. i>ut licinu; vokod tuu'ctlier in a coininou 
iiatidiial Oi\u'anizatioii, witli rlio tiircateninii; influence of tlie 
expansive democratic elemont, it "was imtural that it sliould 
endenvoi" to control or suppress it hy all the expedients of cor- 
j'liptiou and iiitin'ii<lation. J>iit failino: in this iinallv, it was 
ujitunil that it should try to shnt itself up nu)re effectually; to 
isolate itself completely, hy hreakirig up the iiational orn-ani/a- 
tion ^vhich hehl it under an induence so danii'eriMis to its exist- 
ence. Tlius slavery, impelled ]>y its necessities fi-om step to 
step, was the real, the natin-al traitor aii;ainst the American, 
nati'.niality, and. the Southern people are oidy ihe victim-^ of its 
iiievitahlc treason. But if slavery, the enernv of American 
natiomility, could not act otherwise without ;rivin^a; itself up. 
how are vou to act, the dicfendfTS of American nationality? 

11h> ansv»-er would seem to every unprejudiced mind as pla,in sis 
the ([uestion. StilL, stran^ire as it nmy appear at hrst siixht, tliere 
is a difference of opinion. Only three lines of ]H)licy sui!"Li;cst 
themselves. TUa nmst fertile in^irenuity could not invent any 
hevond these three. Either we must nernut the slave a.ristocrriCY 
to ise)hite itself territorial! v as well as noliticaliy— -that is, we 
must consent to the l.)reakin!i uv) of the /vmerican nationtility ; 
or secondly, wc nnist preserve our Uni<ui and nationality by 
strikinLc downt its enennes in. arms, and hy extiniruishin*;' the 
social and political a,!2;eiK'y winch in its iiatiire is disloyal and 
anti-national; or thirdly, we nntst invite the slave aristocracy 
hack into the national organization, oHcring to it that supreme 
and absolute control of our national concerns without which it 
cannot iitsure its pernnniency in the Union. 

On the first proposition the |>eople have alresnly pronounced 
their judgment. To accept it was impossil)le. The question has 
been eiiscussed thousrends of times; and every enlightened nund, 
everv true Annu-ican heart, has always arrived a.t tlie same conclu- 
siou. Considerations of pfylie-y, national existence, safety, liberty, 
civllizatio]!, neace. all lead to tlie same residt. The old cry, '"The 
Umlo]! must a.nd shall be preserved!" is not a nicre watchword 
of party. It is the instinctive outcry of the deepest convictions, 
of the immovable religious faith of the American mind. Tliis 
conviction, this faith, is proclaimed by the thuinler of our artil- 
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Icrv ; it is confirmed by our victories: it is scaled with the blood 
of tlic people. Tliis question is no longer open to discussion. 

But the conflict between tlie two other propositions is the real 
poiut fit issue in our present controversy. Our opponents may 
speak of tyranny, but the violence of tlieir own denunciations 
gives the lie to tlieir own assertions. It is dust thrown into the 
eyes of a deluded multitude. They may no longer have the 
courage to say that they are for slavery ; they are still base 
enougli to say that they are not against it- All their tirades 
and declamations hang loosely around this sentiment. The true 
issue, divested of all its incidental questions, is this: A nation 
ruled by the slave power or a nation governing itself. For the 
first they arc ready to imperil victory and peace and Union ; for 
the second, we a.re ready to destroy slavery forever. 

The second lino of policy before mentioned has been consist- 
ently acted upon by the party holding the reins of Government 
during the struggle. On some occasion President Lincoln 
uttered the following words: "1 am not controlling events, 
but events control me." These woi'ds, applicable, of coui'se, 
only to the leading measures of policy, have been denounced 
and ridiculed ;vs a confession of weakness; I see in them a 
sign of a just understanding of his situation, lievolutionary 
developments are never governed by the preconceived plans 
of individuals. Individuals may understand t'nem^ and shape 
their course accordingly: they may aid in their execution and 
facilitate their progress; they may fix their results in the form 
of permanent hnvs and institutions; but individuals will never 
be aide to determine their cliaracter by their own conceptions. 
Every such attempt will prove abortive, and lead to violent 
relictions. A policy which is so controlled by tlic spirit of the 
times, and is based upon a just appreciiition of circumstances, 
may, perhaps, not be very brilliant, but it will be safe, and, 
above all, eminentlv democratic. And 1. venture to suo-f^est that 
a o-vcat nmnv of those who indukce in the hii_du}st soundiriix 
•figures of speech as to what great things they would do, if they 
had the power, would hardly be capable of conceiving so wise an 
idea as that which the president expressed in language so simple 
and so modest. And thus the Government has steadily followed 
the voice of events — slowly, indeed, but never retracing a step. 
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Slowly, did I say? We arc apt to forget the ordiiuiry relations 
of time, at a nionicnt when tlic struo-cflc of a ceiiturv is corn- 
prcssin<i; itself into the narrow compass of days and hours. A\ hat 
was to be' done, and what was done, is plain. I sliowed you liuvr, 
after tlie cstablislimeiit of the first colonies, the democratic spirii 
natural to new organizations failed to absorb the aristocratic ele- 
ment, on account of the introduction of slavery. I showed you 
hoY/ tlic philosophy of the eij^hteentli century, and the lofty 
spirit of the Revolutionary period, failed in gradually abohshing 
slaverv in conseciuencc of an economical innovation. Tliose two 
great moments were lost; the full bearing of tlie (juestion was 
not understood. But now the slave power itself nuule us 
understand, it. I^ow at last slavery rose in arms against our 
nationality. It defied us, for our own salvation, to destroy it. 
Slavery itself, with its defiance, put tlie weapon into our hands, 
and in obedience to tlie command of events tlie Government of 
the rep/ublic has at last struck the blow. Treason defied us, 
oblige<l us to strike it, a,nd we struck it on the liead* The 
Government has not controlled events, but, resolutely following 
their control, proclaimed the emancipation of the sslave. Mr. 
Lincoln was not the originator of the decree, he was the recorder 
of it. The executors are the people in arms. 

But the opponents of tlie Government sa^^ tliat by tliis act thte 
war was diverted from its original object; that it was connnenced 
for tlic restoration of tlie Union oidy, but was made a war for 
the abolition of slavery. It will not be dinicult to show the shal- 
lowness of this subterfuirc of bad consciences. ''J'hose who read 
history understandingly well know that revolutionary movements 
run in a certain determined direction ; that the point from which 
thev start may be ascertained, but that you cannot tell before- 
hand how far they will go. The extent of their ])rogress depends 
upon the strength of the opposition tliey meet; if the opposition 
is weak and short, the revolution will stop short also; ])at if the 
oi>])osition is strong and stubborn, the movement will roll on 
until every opposing element in its path is trodden down and 
crushed. 

1. invite our o])ponents to look back upon the war of the Bevo- 
Idtion. Was the Bevoiution commenced for the acliievement of 
independence from Great Britain ? Ko ; it was commenced in 
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opposition to tlic arbitrary acts of the Briti:^!i Government ; it 
\v;is (;o!nnicnce<I for tlic redress of specified o-rievances and in 
viiidication of colonial ri_<ilits nnd liberties. Far-reacbing minds 
may have foreseen the ultimate development, hut it is well known 
that some of the most energetic revolutionary cliarncters dis- 
claimed most empbatically all intention to make tbe colonies 
indi^pendent not long before independence was actually declared. 
And liow did they come to divert the llovolutionary war from 
its original object? The process was simple. They permitted 
themselves to br controlledi ])V events. in the coui'se of the 
struf^'de thev came to the conclusion tliat the riiidits and liber- 
lies of the colonies woidd not be secure as lono- as the ]>ritish 
(M)vcri.iiient had the power to enforce arbitrary meas'ures in this 
country; they saw that British dominion was incompatible witli 
American liberty, ''.riien independence was declared. It was 

t/ -A. 

decreed bv the loii'ic of in'ents ; it was recorded, bv Jefferson: it 
was r]i forced by Washington. 

This was the way in which a stru2:u"lc for n mere redress of 
grieva,nc(vs was "'perverted" into a struggle for the abolition of 
r>ritish dominion. Is tliere anybody to-day bold, enouudi to 
assert that this perversion was illegitimate? .Lotus return to 
the crisis in which we iwc engaged. 

AVe went into the war for the purpose of nmintaining the 
Ihiion and pi'eservijig our nationality. Although it was the 
sl:i\'i? ))ower which liad attempted to bi*ea.k uj) the Union, >\e did, 
:\t lirst. not touch slavery in (lefendinix the Union. No, with a 
scrujudoiisness of very dotdjtful merit, slavery was pi'otected by 
many of our leadci'S — especially one of them, who at that time 
held ihe highest military conuuand, made it a special object not 
to hurt slavery while fii2;htinir airainst the rebellious shi vdiolder. 
and he exhausted all the resou.rces of bis statesmanshij) for that 
pu)"])ose. .It is triie he exhausted at the same time the patience 
of the ])eople. That, statesmanshij) threatened to exhaust all our 
iiiilitarv and fmam-ial resources: but if, indeedi, it did threaten 
to exliaust the resources of tlie .llebellion, the tlireat was very 
iXtMitle. You i-enH'm])ei* the I'esuUs of that nei'iod rd' kid-irlo\'e 
]iolicv, whieh the South found so very ixentleuiaid v : reverse after 
!-everse: popular discontent rising to despoiideiu'y : i"iiin stai'ing 
us in the face. The war threateiu^d, indeed, to beconuMi failure; 
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and if the roi=io]ution of tlio Cliicngo Convention, Avliicli doclavcd 
tlio war a failure, liiid special i-eferencc to tlio period wlien tlic 
distinguislied candidate of tlio Democratic party ^vns (jen(\'-a1-in- 
Cliief, then, it must he confessed, the Chicao-o Convention sliowed 
;s certain decree of judirment. 

Cradually it became clear to every candid miiiil that slaverv, 
untouched, constituted the stren"j;th of the llelxdlion ; hut that 
slavei'Y, touched, "would constitute its weaknvss„ Th.e nt'Li'ro 
tilled its fields and fenl its armies: the nei^ro carried its h;i L':'.i:a<ie 
a.nd duo" its trendies; and the same n(.\L!;ro wns h>u_i::inL: for the 
day ^vhen lie Avould he i)ermitted to fiirht f<)r tlit^ L'nion inste;id 
of l)ein!4 f(U'C(Ml to work for the I\(d)ellioiL To o1)iiLre him lo 
"work for the Rehcllion instead of piu"mittin<j; him to fiii-ht for 
the I'^nion, "would have heeu more than fiillv; it woidd have hceri 
a criuK^ ai^ainst the nation, ^t'o .ixive him his freclom, then, w;iS 
an act of justice not onlv to liim huit to the American reiuddic 

If tiie rehollious slave p'sAver had suhmitted after the WvM six: 
months of the war„ it is nossihle that slavcrv miii-ht hav(^ had, 
another lease of life. ]]ut its resistance hein^u: vi!.roi*ous and 
stubborn ; and iiot only tluitj but its resistance bein_<: ci'owned. 
^vith success, it became a (juestion of life or death — the deatli of 
the nation or tlic dicatli of slavery. Then the (iovernment chose. 
It chose the life of the nation bv the death of slaverv: and the 
revolution rolled !)ver the treasonable institu.tiou and crushed it 
■ivhcrev(.u' it fouiul it. 

(Jould an act: v.d.iich andermined th.e strenirth of the enemv, 
arid in the same measure aihled to our own — cordd that he callcil 
divortiiiix the war from its ori_Lrinal purpose? Was not the object 
of the war to restore the I'ldon? IIo\v then could Ave refrain 
from usin;j; for our purposes an element which v>'as certain to 
contril.)ute most poweid'uliy to that end? Was it not the object 
of the war to make the Union |)ermanent by res:torinLr lovalty 
10 the Union? lJut by what nu-ans \\\ tlie w(U'ld can lo^'altv be 
restore<l, if it is not by ciaishinu' out the element which breeds 
diislov.'iltv iirid treason as its natin*al offspriuL"? 

]>ut if it is the o|)inion of our opponents that it was the ori^i- 
rial ol)io(.*t of th(> war to lav the Noi'th hehdess at th(.» feet of the 
South, then it must be admitted the war is now much perverted 
from its orii!;inal object. 
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The matter stands clear in the liglit of experience. Every 
man Y>-iio profes-ses to be for the Union and shows any tender- 
"ness for an agency which is bound to destroy the Union, has in 
his licart a dark corner into which the spirit of true loyalty htis 
not yet penetrated. And on tlie other liand, every man, wliat- 
ever his previous opinions may have been, as soon as lie throws 
his whole heart into the strii£!;<jlc for tlie Union, throws at tlic 
same time his wliole heart into the striijXi^le ajj-ainst slavery. 

ceo «/ 

Look nt some of the bri^i'litest names wliicli the history of this 
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period will hand down to posterity: your own Daniel S. Dick- 
inson, .Benjamin F. Butler, of Massachusetts, the venerable 
Breckinridge, of Kentucky, the brave Andrew Johnson, of ■.Fen.' 
nessce, and many thousands of brave spirits of less note. You 
cannot s;iy that they were Abolitionists; but they are honestly 
for tlie dcatli of slavery because they are honestly for the life of 
the nation. 

Emancipation would have been declared in this war even if 
there had not been a single Abolitionist in America before the 
war. The measui-e followed as naturally, as necessarily, upon 
the first threatening successes of the llcbellion, as a clap of 
thunder ibllows upon a flash of lightning. Nay, if there had 
been a life-long pro-slavery m;in in the Presidential chair, but a 
Union m;in of a true heart and w clear lie.-id — such a man as Avill 
lav liis hand to the plouu'h Avithout loohina' back — ho would, after 
the first vear of the llebellion, have stretched out his hand to 
"William .Lloyd (Jai-rison, and would have said to him, Thou 
art mvman." Listeniiiij: to the voice of reason, duty, conscience, 
he v,oiild lia.ve torn the inveterate prejudice from his heart, and 
v/ith an eai^er hand h.e would have siii-ned the death-warrant of 
the treacherous idol. And you speak of diverting the war from 
its legitimate object? As in the war of the Revolution no true 
patriot sh.runk baek from the conclusion that colonial rights and 
irbefties could not be permanently secured but by the abolition 
of British dominion, so in our times no true Union men can 
shrink back from the equally imperative conclusion that the 
permanencx' of the Union cannot be secured but by the abolition, 
of its arch enemy — whieh is slavery. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was no more the natural, logical, and legitimate con- 
sequence of the struggle for colonial rights and liberties, than 
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tlic Emancipation Proclamation is tho natural, logical, and legiti- 
mate consequence of our struggle for the Union. The Euranci- 
pation Proclaunition is the true sister of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ; it is the supplementary act ; it is tho Declaration of 
Independence transhited from universal principle into universal 
fact. And the t^vo great State papers "will stand in the histoiy 
of this country as the proudest monuments not only of American 
statesmanship, American spirit, and American virtue, but also 
of the earnestness and good fjiith of the American heart. Tlic 
Fourth of July, 177G, ^vill shine >vith tenfold lustre, for its glory 
is at last completed by the first of January, 1SG8. 

Thus the same logic of things Avhich had driven the naturally 
disloyal slave aristocracy to attempt the destruction of th.e Union 
impelled the earnest defenders of the Union to destroy slaveiy. 

Still, we are told that the Emancipation rroclamation had an 
injurious effect upon the conduct of the v*-ar. This may sound 
supreinely ridiculous at tliis moment, but it seems there is nothing 
too ridiculous for the leaders of the Opposition to assert, and 
nothing too ridiculous for their followers to believe. Still, let 
us hear them. They say tliat the anti-slavery policy of the 
Govcrinnent divided the North and united the South. Ami who 
were these patriots who so clamorously complained of the divi- 
sions in the North? They were the same men who divided. I 
will tell them what the anti-slavery policy of the Uovernment 
did do. 

It fiu'nishcd a welcome pretext for those in the iSorth whose 
loyalty was shaky, and it pernninently attached to our colors 
four millions oHiearts in the South wliosc loyalty was sound. 

It brouifht cverv man down to his true level. 

It m;;de tlic negro a fighting patriot, and it nnide the pro- 
slavery [leace ])enioerat a. skidking tory. 

It added two hundred thousand l.)lack soldiers to our armies, 
and it increases their inunher daily. 

I wish to call your specirJ attention to this poiiit. I will not 
discuss the soldierly qualities of the negro. Althoiigh on many 
bloody fields he has proved them, :ind altliough 1 consid(;r a 
black num figliting for his and our liberty I'ar superior, as a 
soldier, to a. white man who dodires a fiirht airainst slaverv, vet, 
for argument's sake, I am willing to suppose that the negro 
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^^oldicr is host to be used as a garrison and giiard-soldior on our 
iDiiiieitsc lines of rnilronds, in fortified pljiecs and posts. Tin's, 
not oven our opponents ^vill deny. .]>ut do tlioy not sec tliat, in 
nsino; liiin tlius, wc can release so many Avliitc veterans from 
sucli <lnty and send tlieni forward to the battle-field? .Do tbe}^ 
not see tliat only in tliis way it becomes possible to effeet tliosc 
forinidabb^ concentrations of militar}' pov/er, and tlms to acliicve 
tliose u'lorious results wliicli have made the rebellion reel and the 
heai'ts of* Northern traitors quahc ? Do they not see that, while 
it nnty not be the iieu'ro vrho heats the enemy on the batrie-neld, 
it is more than doubtful whether, Avithout the negro reinforce- 
ment, Ave could Inud such strcn2:th against the enenvy as rnahes 
victory sui'c ? N<) wonder that there are opposed to the negro 
soldiers those Avhose cheehs grew pale when they heard of the 
t:iking of Atlant;i, and of Sheridan whirling the rebels out of 
the Valley of Virginia. The Eumncipation Proclamation, I say, 
added two hundred thousaml black soldiers to our armies, and it 
may iiidecd have kept some white ones away, Avho mei'cly 
v/anted an excuse for not joiner aiivhow. 

They say a wliite soldier cannot fight by the side of tlie negro. 
I know of Avhitc soldiers Avho were very glad to sec the Ticgro 
flii-ht l)y their side. Ask our brave men at Petersbui';/, alonii 
the Mississippi, and on the Southern coast. Their cheers, when 
they saw the black columns dash upon the Avorks of the enemy, 
did 7n)t sound like indignant protests against the companionship. 
But those dainty folks Avho raise the objection as a poiiit of 
ln)nor Avill, I candidly believe, indeed, not fight by tlie side 
of ihc nein'o, for they are lust the men avIio Avill not fi:.rlit at all. 

^fhe j^hnancipation Proclamation and the eidistment of negroes 
had an injurious elfect upon the Avar ; ami because the emanci- 
pation decree had an injurious elfect upon the Avar, the Avar is a. 
"fiilurol"' Imlced, it looks much like it! The Peace Demo- 
ci'ats may call a man Avho nndouhtedly is hio-h a,uthorit v Avith 
them, they may call defferson Davis himself upon the stand as a 
Avitness, to say Avhat he thinks of this faihn'o ; they nniy call for 
the professional opinions of Lee, Johnston, IFood and -Kaidy, and 
I am willing to abide by it. Attorneys Grant, Sherman, Sheri- 
dan and l^irrngut have already entered their pleas in the case, 
and, methinks, the judicial bench of history is about to pro- 
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noiince tlic final verdict. And ^vlion tliat verdict is out, tlic 
gcniii.s of Justice will rejoice tlnit tlie power of tlic slave ai'istuc- 
racy cordd be beaten down in spite oi* its united eO'orls and of 
the exlnuistion of all its resources, and that the cause of liberty 
and Union could triumph "without the support of those Avhose 
hearts ^verc divided bet^veen God and mannnon. Yes^ frcfMlorn 
>vill at one blow have connuered the Avhole force of its adversa- 
rics — those that 'were in arms aiiainst it as oj)en enemies, and 
those tliat imperilled its success as uncertain fi'iends. 

V>nt the Emancipation rroclamation did us still another sei-- 
vice. it is Avell known that at the be^inidni: of the w;m- not only 
the synipathies of the most powerful European u'ovci-nmcnts were 
against us, but that the sympathies of European iiarions wci'c 
doubtful. Our tirmies were beaten, our prospects looked hopoh-ss, 
and to the current i-unnino- acrainst iis we had to oiler no counter- 
poise, ^fhe nations of Europe looked across the ocean with, anxious 
eyes, injd asked : Will not now, at last, the great blow be struck 
airaiiist the most hideous abomination of this au'e? Are they so 
in love with it that thev will not even destroy it to save them- 
selves Eor you must know every Eui'opean is a natural anti- 
sla^'cry man. J [is heart, altbouirh burdened with many loads, 
has not been corrupted by the foul touch of tlmt institution, 
which seems to demoralize everything that breathes its atiiio- 
spliere. And Avhen they saw, to their utter astonishment and 
disgust, that at first slavery was not touched, their hearts sunk 
within them, and they began to explain the reverses vre suffered 
by the moral weakness of our cause. 

At last the Emancipation rroclamation came. A shout of 
triumrili went up from everv libertv-lovin': heart. Once inoi'e 
the i'riends of freedom in every liemisphere joiiUMl in a connuon 
sym[)athy. Once nnn'c the cause of the Anu'rican people became 
the cause of liberty the world over. Once more our struggle 
was identified with the noblest as|)ii-ations of tlie human race. 
Once re.ore om* reverses found a response of soi-]'ow in the gi'cat 
heart of mankind, and our victoi-ies ai'oused !i jubilant acchiim 
which rolled arouml tlui ii'lobe. Do vou remendier the loucliiie"'' 
address of the workingmen of Manchester ? While the instincts 
of desj)otism everywhere conspired against us with their sneering 
contempt; while the laboring men in Englaml began t(^ sufh-r bv 
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t1ic Jr^topping of the cotton supply, and tlio nobility and the 
pi-inccs of industry told tlicm that their misery ^vas our fault, 
the ,<;reat heart of tlie poor man rose in its magnificence, and 
tlic Eii'-'lisli laborer stretched his hard hand across the Athmtic 
to grasp that of our President, and he said: All hail, Libera- 
tor ! Altliough Avant and misery may knock at my doors, mind 
it not. I may suffer, but you be firm ! Let the slave bo free, 
let the dignity of human na.ture be vindicated, let universal 
liberty triumplil All hail, American people I we ;ire your 
brotlicrs. 

And this sympathy did not remain a mere idle excliangc of 
friendly feelings. That sympathy controlled public opinion in 
Europe, and that public opinion held in check the secret desires 
of unfriendly Governments. Mason, and Slidcll slink from ante- 
chamber to ante-cliamber like ticket-of-leave mcD, and thev find 
Avritten above every door the inscription, "No slavery here !" 
No Government "would dare to recognize the slavcholding Con- 
federacy without loading itself down with the contempt and 
curses of the people. The irresistible moral power of a great 
and iTOod cause has achieved for us victories abroad no less sii^nal 
than the victories our arms achieved for us at home. Our arms 
will lay the enemies of the nation helpless at our feet, but eraan- 
oipjiiiou has pressed the heart of the world to our hearts. 

Ihit oin* opponents are not moved by all this. They come 
with their last pitiable quibble, and I beg your pardon for 
answering that also, They say, " Your Emancipation 3.\-ocla- 
matiun was nothing but wind after all." The proclamation did 
not cnect the emancipation of the slaves. It is true, slavery is 
not abolished by the proclamation alone, just as little Jis by the 
mere Declaration of Independence the British armies were driven 
away and the independence of the Colonics established. But 
that declaration was made irood forever bv the takinir of York- 
town, and I feel safe in predicting that our proclamation Avill be 
ma(h! as good forever by the taking of Biclnnond. But there is 
one puint at which all parallel with the Revolution fails. If in 
those times a person had proposed to make an anti-independence 
man Connnander-in-Chief, he Avould have been put into the mad- 
house, while in our davs those are runnini' around loose who 
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seriously try to persuade tlic people to make an anti-emancipa- 
tion man President of tlie United States. 

Yes, incredible as it may seem to all >vho are not initiated into 
the mysteries of American politics, the idea is seriously enter- 
tained to carry out that third lino of policy of Avhicli I spoke 
before — to invito tlic slave power back into the national organi- 
zation, offering to it that supreme and absolute control of our 
national concerns without "which it cannot insure its permanency 
in the Union ; and, adroitly enough, this programme has been 
condensed into a single euphonious sentence which is "well apt to 
serve as the campaign cry of a party. It is this : The Union 
must be restored as it "was. We are frequently cautioned against 
visionaries in politics, because "with their extravagant schemes they 
are apt to lead people into dangerous and costly experiments. 
But tlic visionaries in innovation are harmless compared "with 
the visionaries "who set their Iiearts upon restoring Avhat has 
definitively gone, and has become morally impossible ; for while 
the former may find it difficult to make the people believe in the 
practicability of their novel ideas, the latter not rarely succeed 
in persuading the multitude that Avhat has been may be again. 
Such a. visionary was Napoleon, "who planned the restoration of 
the empire of Charlemagne ; he flooded Europe "with blood and 
failed. But the restoration of the empire of Charlemagne was 
mere child's play in comparison with the restoration of the 
Union " as it Avas," and a task far more difficult than that to 
"which tlie genius of old Xapoloon succumbed is by a discrimi- 
nating fate wisely set apart for our ^' young Napoleon" to per- 
form. We are, indeed, assured by his friends that he will again 
exhaust all the resources of his statesmanship for that purpose. 
This statesmanship is indeed very obliging. It can hardly have 
recovered from its first exh:iustion, and now it tells us kindly 
that it is ready to exhaust itself once more. It would be uncivil 
to accept the sacrifice. AVe will take the good will for the deed 
and dispense with it. Still, I consider it an evidence of appre- 
ciative judgment on the part of his friends to have selected just 
that candidate for a task, "^vhich can be performed only in his 
cliuractcristic manner: setting out with a grand flourish of 
promises and coming back Avith a grander flourish of apologies. 

Ilostore the Union as it "was I" Did vou ever hear of a 
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groat war tliat left a country in tlio same coriditioii in wliicli it 
liad found it ? Did you ever lioar of a great ]"evolution Avhicli left 
tlie political and social relations of the contending parties as 
tliey had been before tlic siruiru'le? And there are visionaries 
ivho believe that relations which rested upon mutual confidence 
can he restored when that confidence has been drowned in a sea 
of blood ? Do you really think you can ever restore the confi- 
dence ''as it was" between two companions, one of whom was 
detected in an attempt to rob and murder tlie other in his sleep? 
]>y no process of reasoiiing can you prove — nay, not even in tlio 
wildest flights of your imagination can you conceive the possi- 
bilitv, tbat the rehations between a dominant aiul an enslaved 
race can be placed upon tlic ancient footing, when two hundred 
tliousand men of the enslaved race have been in arms against 
their nuisters, and inarms, too, at the call of the supreme autlio- 
I'ily of the rejiublic. Y'ou ca.nnot leave them such as they a.'e ; 
yoa cannot permit them even to remember that they have fought 
for us as well as themselves, without following the events 
which made them what they are, to the full consummation of the 
frcL'dom of tlie race. And, on the other hand, you cannot keep 
the )"a.ce in bojidao-c witliuut rtHlucinu' those who now are fi^'htinij: 
foi- their and our freedom to their former state of subjection ; 
and you cannot do this v.'ithout inaugui'ating the most sweeping, 
the most violent and bloody reaction aga/niht Justice and liberty 
the woi'ld ever witnessed. xVnd you c;innot provoke that reac- 
tion without [)rovoking another revolution on its heels. And 
now you speak of restoring the Union ''as it Avas !" 

Such things liavc been tried before, and avc find the conse- 
(juences on the records of historv. England had lier restoration 
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of the Stuart dynasty, and it led to the revolution of 1G88. 
France had lier restoration of the Bourbon dynasty, ami it led 
to the revolution of I80O. And why these revolutions? Because 
the Stuarts tried a, reaction against the principles sealed with 
English blood at ^«aseby ; because the .Hourbons tried a reaction 
against the pi'inciples sealed with French blood at the Bastile 
and a, hundred battle-fields. i\Iight not Anierica profit by the 
exami)le? You think you can restore the cotton dvnastv with- 
out provoking reaction and another revolution? But for our 
opponents, it seems, liistory has no intelligible voice. We have 
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only to sliake hands witli tlic Rebels, and the past is bh.nted out.. 
Wc have only to act as if nothing liad liappenedj and all will be 
as it ivas before somctliing did happen. This is their promise. 
[ appeal to the people. If your leaders promised you to rcviYO 
{ill those fallen in battle, and to gather up tlic blood spilt on so 
many fields, and to infuse it into the veins of the resurrected, the 
presumcption upon your credulity could not be more extravagant, 
:irc you so devoid of pride, arc you so completely without self- 
respect, as to permit so gross an iniposition to be preseiitcd to 
yoUj as if you "were capable of being taken in by it? Will you 
suffer them to insult your understanding, nnd to stamp you a:s 
incorrigible fools, with impunity ? Tliis, indeed, is one of the 
cases in which we do not knowwlmt to admire most — the tower- 
ing impudence of the impostors or the unfathomable stupblity of 
the victims. Let those who go into the open trap of the j'.igglers, 
glory in the reputation of the folly. But a. man of sense cannot 
permit himself to be gulled by so transparent an absurdity with- 
out despising himself. I call upon you to vindicate the fair 
fame of the Americans as an inteiligent people ! 

But it wouhl be unfair to presume that those who rniscd tlie 
r.rtful cry have merely done so for the purpose of setting a tra}) 
for polilical idiots. There is really something wdiich they do 
ivant to restore, and there they are in enrnest. Tliey re;.dly do 
nean to revive one feature of the old Union ; not that fiflelitv 
0 the eternal principles of justice and li])erty wliich in tbe early 
tmcs of this republic v-'as tbe admiration of mankind, but aiiOther 
tj.ing, which, has become an object of disgust to every patriotic 
Hart, and h..as succeeded in creating doubts in the practicability 
0. democratic institutions. I spoke of the demoralizing princi- 
pi; "To the victors belong the spoils," and liow, during tlic 
mst disgraceful period of our history, victory with the spoils 
cold only be obtained by abject sid^serviency to the slave aris- 
tocacy. And now, what they mean to restore is shivery to its 
forier power. Again the South is to be a unit for the interests 
of swery ; again tl).e united Southern vote with a few Northern 
Stais is to command our elections: aixain the knife of secession 
is to')c nourished over tlie head of the nation; again our legis- 
lator and the people arc to be terrorized witli the cry : '^Do 
whatiur Southern bretliren want tou to do. or they will dissolve 
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the ILiion once more !" d.vA tlic terrors of the past arc to be used 
as a powerful means of intimidation for the future. Again tliis 
great nation is to he swayed, not h}^ reason, but: by fear, and 
again the interests and the virtue of the people are to be traded 
away for public plunder. And so they stand before the Rebels 
as humble suppliants, with this ignominious appeal: ^'We are 
lired of bein^: our own masters; comeback and rule us: We 
are tired of our manliood : come back and dc<2;rado us 1. We do 
not feel well in a Union firmly established ; come back and 
tlireatcn us ! We arc eager once more to sell out the liberties 
and honor of the people for the sweets of public plunder; come, 
oil come back and corrupt us!" And in this disgraceful sup- 
plication they call upon a great and noble people to join them: 
to join after deeds and sacrifices so heroic, after a struggle for 
the iKition's free and great future, so glorious; to join at a mo- 
ment wlien at last victory crowns our helmets, and when the day 
01 peace, bright and warm, dawns upon our dark and bloody 
lields. All, if it could be, if the nation could so basely forget 
Imr great past and licr greater future ; if the nation could so 
wantonly denude herself of all self-respect and sliame and 
decency, and plunge into the mire of this most foul prostitution ; 
if til is could be, then, indeed, betrayed mankind could not hate 
us -wiLh a, resentment too deep: all future generations could not 
despise us with a contempt too scorching; there would bo nc 
outi'aire on the diiniitv of human natuitJ in the annals of ih 
world for which this base surrender Avouid not furnish a ful 
apology. If it could be so, then every one of your great battle 
would be notliing but a mass murder of the first degree ; tb 
war with its ruin, and desolation would have been nothing but n 
act of wanton barbarism. Then be silent of your glorious (v- 
ploits, you soldiers in the field: conceal your scars and mn- 
gled linibs, you wounded lierocs; you motliers and wives nd 
sisters, wlio wear your mourning with pride, liide your head in 
shamu — for the triumphant rebel sits upon the graves of our ead 
victories, wdiip in hand, and with a mocking; i^rin lauiihs at the 
dastardly self-degradation of his conquerors. It is diflicit to 
speak about tliis with calmness; yet we must make the elVct. 

This, then, is our situation : We have to choose betwee two 
lines of policy, represented by two parties — the one fully ppi'O- 
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elating the iGM<lency of tlic movcinent, aiiil resolutely following 
the call of the tinie^^ ; fiillj and honestly deterniined to ,')chieve 
the gre;it object of preserving the niition, and ^vith consistent 
energy using every legitinnite means necessary fur that purpose ; 
striking tlie rebellion hy crippling the strength of the traitors, 
and restoring hn'alty by stopping the source of treason ; a pnrty, 
not inrallible indeed, but inspired bv the noblest iniDulses oF the 

' a. ft.' 4. 

Imman. heart aud iin[)elled by the dearest interests of hunninity ; 
in. full h.annoiiy ^vith the moral la^vs of the universe, in warm 
sympathy vrith the hunnme and progressive spirit of our age. 
Let its policy bo judged by its fruits: the he:irt of nninhind 
beatinii' for our cause, the once down-troddcii and deirraded doinir 
inestimable service for our liberty as well as their o^v]l ; the 
ar/uies of the Union sweepijig like a whirlwind over Eebehlomj 
and the Rebellion crumbling to pieces wherever "we toucli it, 
•would it be wise to abamhju a course of policy, which, aside 
of our moral satisfiction, has jj;iven us such material ii;uar;iritics 
of our success? And what inducement is oflered to us for re- 
fusing it? Is it a polic}' still ck-arer and more satisfictory to 
our moral nature ? Is its success still more certain, a result still 
inea'c glorious? Let us see what they present us. 

A party Avhich does not dare to advance a siiigle clear nn(l 
positive principle upon which it proposes to act; a. party vdiicl'. 
gives us nothing but a vague assurance oF its fidelity to the 
I'nio}! coupled v»"ith the proposition of :-^t'>pping the vrar, v/hich 
«lone can lea<l to the I'estoratlon of iho Union, iidving us a 
})latform Vv-hich its candidate does not dare to stand upon, and a, 
candidate wlio quietly submits to the assertions of Iiis su])porters 
th:5t he will be obliged to stand on tlie platform ; a, party winch 
was waitinir tv^'o months for a. judiicv. ami then found its policy 

O i , / It/ 

upset by events tvro days after it had been declared ; a ])arty 
iloundering like :!. drujiken nmn betvreen a treacherous peace and 
a. fiitliless v/ar, betv»-een disunion that shall uot be and a. kind of 
iiiuon. that cannot he ; a party which is like a ship without com- 
liass and riuhler, with a ca])taiii wlio declares that he will not do 
vrhat he is hired to do, with a set of officers who swear that he 
shall do it, with a crew who were enticed on board by false pre- 
tences and wliO ai'C ke])t by tb.e vagiu:* iuij)ression that there is 
something good in the kitchen, and that vessel bound for a port 
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wliicli does not exist on tlie map. Is not tliis picture true in 
pxQVY toncli? And v^'hj all tliis ^vild confusion of ideas and 
(^ross purposes ? Why all these ridiculous absurdities in its 
propositions? Simply because that party refuses to stand upon 
the clear and irrevocable developments of history, and denies 
the stern reality of accomplished facts; because it repudiates 
the great and inexorable hp.vs by Avhich liuman events are gov- 
erned; because it shuts its eyes against tlie manifest signs of the 
times ; because, Avhile pretending to save the Union, it protects 
the Union's sworn enemy ; because it deems it consistent ^y\th 
loyalty to keep alive the mother of treason; in one "word, 
l-ocause it insists upon saving slavery in spite of its suicidal 
crime. And to this most detestable monomania it is ready to 
su])ordinate every other principle, every other interest, every 
other consideration of polic}'. To save slavery is to throw all 
imaginable impediments in the Avay of every measure of the 
(lovernment <lirected against the main strength of the rebellion ; 
to save slavcrv it would rather have seen our .armies doomed to 
defeat by weakness than strengtliened for victory by the colored 
element: to save slaverv it Avould rather have seen forein-u 
gOATrimicnts interfere in favor of the rebellion than the heart of 
mankind attached to our cause by the glorious decree of liberty ;. 
to save shivery it insists upon interrupting the magnificent 
course of our victories by a, cessation of hostilities, which would 
sr;\'e the l»ebe!lion from speedy and certain ruin ; to save 
slavery it is ready to sacrifice the manhood of the people, and 
to lay them at tlie feet of the rebel aristocracy as humble sup- 
nlicants for an ia'uominious rule. And this rank madness you 
would think of placing at the helm of affairs in a crisis which 
u'ill (h?cide our future forever. 

.[ invite those of our opponents whose heads and hearts arc 
not irretrievably wrapt in self-deception, to mount with me for 
a. moment a higher watchtower than that of party. Look once 
more up and down the broad avenues of your history. Show 
me your men in the first great days of the republic whose names 
sliine with untarnis]H?d lustre — the men wliom you parade in the 
fo]-eniost ranks when you boast before the ^vorkl abroad of your 
nation's greatness — there is not one of them Avho did not rack 
his brain to find a way in which tlie republic could be delivered 
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of tlic incubus of sluvci",'. But tlieir cndoavors were in vain. 

The masses of tlic people did not sec the greatness of the danger ; 
their eyes >vere blinded by the seductive shine of momentary 
advantaojc. Then at once boiran one of those c:reat la^vs — bv 
which limnan aPiairs right tliemselves — to operate. It is the bnv 
that a great abuse, urged on by its necessities, must render it- 
self insupportable, and defy destruction. Slavery grow under 
your fostering care ; with its dimensions grew its necessities. 
It asked for security at home, and what it asked was given. It 
asked for its share in what wo lield in common, and what it 
asked was given. It asked for the lion's share, and accompanied 
its demand with a threat, and what it asked wa,s given. Then it 
asked all we held in common. It; asked for a dictatorship, and 
the accompanying threat became a. defnince. The people of the 
IS'ortli rose up and said: ''So far and no farther!" Then 
slavery, witli fatal madness, raised its arm airainst the palladium 
which cannot be touched Vvith impunity ; it urged into our 
hands the sword of self-defence ; with blind insolence it thi'ev/ 
into tiie face of the nation the fin;il challenge: '' Kill me or I 
will kill thee !" The challenge could not be declined, the na- 
tion refused to be killed, and slavery had the full benefit of its 
defiance. Do you not see that this decree of self-destruction 
Avas written by a hand mightier than that of mortal nnin ? And 
you will stand up against it ? Wluit are you about to do : Stop 
and consider : Slavery is dvinj^ fast. Its life is ebbinii; out of 
a thousand mortal wounds. Even its nearest friends in Kebch 
dom arc standing around its deathbed in utter despair ; oven 
they give it up. Hardly anything remains to be done but to 
close its eyelids, and to write the coroner's verdict : " Slavery 
havirig challenircd the American nation to mortal coml>at, killed 
itself by running madly unto the sword of its antagonist." Tlieru 
it lies. And you — you will revive it ? What ? That you 
should have served it Avhen it was in the fulness of its power, 
that, with a violent stretch of charity we may understand, 
although it revolted our hearts. But to revive it when it is 
dying! To think of galvanizing into new life the hideous car- 
cass whose vitality was extinguished by tlie hand of fate ! To 
attempt to fasten anew and artificially upon the nation, a curse 
of wliich for a century she longed in vain to be rid, and which 
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at last is ])cing wiped out by tlic great progress of providential 
retribution ! To resuscitate and nurse to new power of miscliief 
tlic traitress tliat fell in an atrcmpt to assassinate the repu])]ic ! 
Revive slavery in the midst of the nineteentli century! Have 
you considered tlu^enormitv of the undertakino- Look around 
3'ou ! You soe a great republic purified of her bl.-ickest stain, 
which, sent a blush of shame to lier cheeks when tlie VT'orhl 
abi'oad pointed to it ; you see the heart of a noble people re- 
lieved of the <i;illin2; burden of wronir and o-iiilt : you see the 
nations of tlie world stretching out to us their brotherly hands 
jnid cheering us on with their inspii'iting acchiniations ; from tlie 
down-ti'odden and deirraded on earth to the very ana'cLs in 
henveu you hear all good and generous hearts join in a swelling 
choi'us of gratitude and joy, lor at last the great inifjuity is 
tunilding down — and now strike heaven and eiirth in the face 
;mh1 revive it? Xovf poison tlie future of the republic again, novr 
iin])C] !l the life of the nation again and revive it? Are you in 
earnest ? 

Here we stand before an atrocity so appalling that we seek in 
vain for a parallel on the darkest piiges of history; we se:irch. in 
vain llic darkest corners of the Inunan heart to find a motive ur 
a re;ison that might excuse a crime so ridiculous for its foil}', a 
folly so disgraceful for its wickedness. But, thank God, it is 
imjiossible! You think j'Ou can stem the irresistible crnn-ent of 
events with your contrivances of political legerdenmin, with 
your peace-cry, which is treason, and your war-cry, which is 
fraud; with your liypocritical protests against a tyranny vJdch 
does not exist^ an.l your artful imposition of a "Union as it 
was.*' and cannot again be! With these pigmy weapons you 
think you can avert the sweep of gigantic forces ! Poor 
schemers, you might as well try to bring a railroad train run- 
ning at full speed back to its starting point by butting your 
little heads against the locomotive. Y'ou mio-ht as well try to 
catch in your arms the falling Avaters of the Niagara in the 
midst of the cataract, to carry them back to their source. In 
vain you sacrifice your honor i'or what is infa.mous. In vain you 
jeopai'dize the life of the nation for what is dead I The doom of 
your cause is written in the stars. If you love yourselves, and 
want to secure the respect of your children, then, I beseech you, 
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leave the vscaiidalous and liopeles.s task to the ignorant and 
brainless, Avlio may show as an excuse for the mad attempt the 
weakness of their minds, and to those hardened villains who 
have become as insensible to the secret lash of conscience as to 
the open contempt of mankind. But if you will not. then happy 
those of you whose names will sink into utter oblivion, for only 
they will escape the ignominious distinction of becoming a mark 
for the detestation of posterity. Revive slaver}^ in the midst of 
the nineteenth century ! And you dare to hope that the Ameri- 
can people will aid in this crazy attempt ? — in this crime 
against justice, liberty and civilization ? — in this treason against 
future generations ? You dare to expect the American nation 
to commit suicide that slavery may live ? Poor men, desist ! 
You are undone. You do not seem to know that he must fail 
who appeals to the cowardice of the A.raerican people. Get out 
of the way of the nation who marches with a firm step and a 
proud heart after the martial drum-beat of her destiny. She 
feels that the struggle of ages compresses itself into the 
portentous crisis of this hour. It is for coming centuries she 
lights ; and already she sees before lier what was once only a 
patriotic dream rise into magnificent, sunlit reality: Liberty! 
Liberty and Union ! one and inseparable ! now and forever ! 



